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rected by other books ;   for its shining merits there
is no substitute.
What are these merits ? First, it can be said,
Tocqueville chose a great and noble theme and
handled it with dignity. That theme was the adjust-
ment of the civilizations of Western Christendom to
democracy. Others had written about America ;
Tocqueville undertook to relate American to world
history, to fix the significance of America in history.
His subject, he wrote in all humility, ' is interesting
... to the whole world ; it concerns, not a nation,
but all mankind '. His purpose was to prepare men
everywhere for the ' providential fact ' of equality ;
to dissipate fears, quiet excessive hopes, encourage
accommodation ; to lift men above narrow and
selfish and persuade them to broad and generous
views. There is almost a Periclean quality about his
own statement of his grand design :
I have sought to show what a democratic people
Is in our days, and by this delineation, executed
\vith rigorous accuracy, my design has been to
produce a twofold effect on my contemporaries.
To those who make to themselves an ideal demo-
cracy, a brilliant vision which they think it easy
to realize, I undertake to show that they have
arrayed their future in false colours ; that the
democratic government they advocate, if it be of
real advantage to those who can support it, has
not the lofty features they ascribe to it ; and more-
over, that this government can only be maintained
on certain conditions of intelligence, private moral-
ity, and religious faith, which we do not possess ;
and that its political results are not to be obtained
without labour.
To those for whom the word * democracy ' is
synonymous with disturbance, anarchy, spoliation,
and murder, I have attempted to show that the
government of democracy may be reconciled with